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The PRINCIPLES of DESIGN 


Fox THE CURIOUS YOUNG. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, | 
Who ſtudy and practiſe the noble and commendable ART os DRAWING, 
COLOURING AND JAPANNING: Or a NEW and COMPLETE | 


DRAWING-BOO K; 


Confiſtiog of Variety of whole Figures in divers Poſitions, and all the ſeveral Parts of 
the Human Body from Head to Foot, &c. 


In Fity COPPER-PLATES, neatly engraved. 
Deſigned chiefly for young en very neceſſary and uſeful for all Drawing Schools, nne. Cc. 


To WHICH 18 PREFIXED 


„„ 4 INTRODUCTION ro DRAWING: 


Containing a Deſcription of the Inſtruments and their reſpeQtive Uſe, and the Materials proper for 
Drawing; Rules for managing the Pencil, and the beſt Method for attaining Perſection in the ArrT ; 
with Inſtructions by which a young Practitioner ſhall be enabled to form a Judgment as well of his own 
Performances as thoſe of others; with eaſy, proper and neceſſary Leſſons for him at his firſt Entrance. 
Allo the Names of the Colours uſed, with Iuſtructions to temper and mix them, and fit them for Painting. 
Likewiſe, Colours for waſhing Land ſkips, or Prints of any Kind. «K 

Tranſlated from the FRENCH of Monſieur GERRARD DE LAIRESSE. 


LONDON: Printed for H. SERJEAN T, at the BLACK Swan, near TEMPLE: Ban, 777. 
(PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS)] 
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ONE of the arts which have been inyented for the uſe or austin ant of man- 
kind, can boaſt ſo great a number of admirers as that of Drawins ; and very 


juſtly, for it gives ſuch an agreeable repreſentation of things, that we are apt to fancy 


we ſee objects which have no real exiſtence, and that the imagery before us, which is 


no more than a painted cloth, actually breathes. The whole creation, with all its 


works and wonders, comes within the power of its imitation, It ſets before us things 
long ſince buried in oblivion, exhibits to perfect view the moſt noted actions of people 


who have bcen long in their zraves, and ſhews us our anceſtors, in a perfect reſemblance 
of their feature, througli ſeveral ſucceſſive generations. | 


| That therefore youth may be inſtructed how to attain a good degree of perfection in . 
the art, we ſhall preſcribe the beſt rules we are able, at leaſt ſuch, as we apprehend, 


are abſolutely neceſſary, for their information; after which we ſhall give them ſome 
very uſeful and pertinent inſtructions for their better underſtanding of this art. 


RvuLEs for the Direction of the young Practitioner i in the Art of Drawing, 


I is highly neceſſary for him who would draw well, to underſtand what is truly 1504 | 
and beautiful in a draught: in order to which, the molt expeditions method will be 
e 


to 


4 INTRODUCTION 


to compare prints and draughts together. Many painters have grievouſly miſcarried; by 
ſatisfying themſelves only with imitating bad pieces, without giving any ſcope to their 
own genius, or improving their knowledge 1 in judging of the beauties and defects of 
a picture. The ideas in our minds may in a great meaſure ſerve us for a model. * 
But the labour of the hand muſt indeed aid and aſſiſt that of the brain; for whoever 
would be an able artiſt, muſt, by continual practice, make the art habicwal, The 
rules of all arts are ſoon learned, but to attain perfection in any of them, a long prac- 
tice and ſtrict attention are abſolutely requiſite. It is a true maxim, that lazineſs was 
never the parent of any thing excellent. Drawing is not attainable but by a length 
of time, or perfection in it acquirable, unleſs the hand be frequently employed in the 


6 practice, and the mind in judging every day ſhould produce erkannt and the hand 1 
give frequent proofs of the ſpeculations of the head. 


He who propoſes to gain an entrance into Minerva's cabinet, muſt make his approach - 
es gradually; thus in the art of drawing, though the repreſentation of the human 
figure, or many ſigures in a piece, be the principal object which every practitioner has 
cChiefly in view; yet he muſt not make this his firſt eſſay, but proceed to that by proper 
and regular ſteps, Let the firſt part of his ſtudy be to draw ſtreight and curved lines, 


1quare, 


ſquare, round, n e 150 inanimate dns; ; alſo parts of human figures, 
nas the eye, the ear, the hand, feet, &'c.- This will be a good foundation whereon to 


ere his future ſtructure; for by this means he will acquire a readineſs of hand, a 


freedom and exactneſs in drawing lines, and accuſtom himſelf to the exerciſe of his 
patience z Qualifications abſolutely neceſſary for one who would be eſteemed an exact 


copier of nature, eſpecially in pieces that require A length of time, and more mn or- 


dinery fill in the performance. 
I.! he out · lines are the circumferent ſtrokes of a figure; the perfoien of a good ont- 


line conſiſts in the freedom and boldneſs of the ſtroke, and the due proportion of all its 


parts: to attain which, the ſcholar is admoniſhed to reject all mean and trifling prac- 
tices, ſuch as tracing the original through oil'd paper, or making uſe of thin paper for 


the ſame purpoſe, or taking advantage of any artificial light. The uſe of luch W 


will certainly prevent all progreſs and improvement in drawing. 
For ſome time at firſt, be ſatisfied with practiſing upon a good out-line, without aim- 


ing at a finiſhed piece, nor is it neceſſary that you ſhould, as yet, batch or ſhade your own 
_ draught; your out line at firſt muſt be ſketched with flight and faint touches, that you 


ny have an opportunity to amend it where proper, which will have the leſs appear» 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


ance of being retouched. In every ſtroke endeavour an exact imitation, and when ever 
you mend the out. line, either by taking away a little of its parts, or by ſwelling the 
others, be ſure to loſe nothing of the freedom and boldneſs of it. Mind frequently to 
compare your copy with the original, take particular notice of what is amiſs, and let not 


the leaſt fault eſcape uncorrected, that ſo in the draught, which you may afterwards 


make the ſame original, theſe errors may be avoided; for you muſt paſs from one 


original to another, *till you are in a good degree maſter of the firſt, The beſt and 
ſureſt method of practice is, to make a great number of ſketches of the _ e in 
each of which endeavour to excel what you did in the former. | 


In your firſt operations proceed flowly, for haſty productions are Bidet beautiful 0 
correct, and the deſign is often thus ſpoiled in the firſt attempt; it is no eaſy matter to 


amend bad habits; expedition in performance is acquired by conſtancy in practice. 


When you fit down to work, and all the time you are at it, take a ſtrict and cloſe 0 
view of your original, and in your mind divide it into ſeveral parts; take due notice of 


the length, breadth, and ſimilitude of each part; obſerve the proportion of each 


to the other, and to the whole, the diſtances between the parts, and the parts that lie 
parallel, or are exactly oppoſite to each other. 


| When | 


a 
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When you have Goiſhed your copy, and laid aſide both example and draught, let 
your mind be employed for ſome time on other affairs, then return to it again, and view 
your work afreſh, and Ny probably you will diſcover faults which ad not appear to 
you before. 

Let your out-lines be late and ſmooth, and drawn 1 in a Rowing dine manner : for 
if they are too ftreight they will carry a diſagreeable ſtiffneſs, but if drawn according to 


this direction, they will have the reſemblance of life and motion, and appear with an 
_ eaſy grace. 


In all your gb let there be a perfect relation between the parts and the whole, 


and uniformity run through the whole piece, that is, let every member be made for its 
own head, and agree with it; you muſt not put ſtrong limbs to a body that is conſump- 
tive, or to old age in its decay; nor muſt you be leſs exact in pairing the eyes, hands, 
legs and feet, for the leaſt diſproportion will be a blemiſh and when any of the limbs 
are not proportionate to the reſt. 

When you draw the muſcles, take care to inſert them according to the rule of anato- 
my; they muſt not be crouded into ſmall ſections, but kept as entire as poſſible, and only 
the principal muſcles expreſſed; ; in a member which is to expreſs any particular force, 


A 4 a : 


5 INTRODUCTION 5 
they muſt be ſhe wn large, as in the leg when it ſupports the body, or in the arm when - 
it lifts a weight, | c. and be more ſwelled than in any other members. 


The MATERIALS prope for Drawing. 


1 E a a fon this purpoſe; are other pengdle of black bond or black . 
lead fixed in porcrayon, charcoal, chalk, black, rod and white "_ or _— 
pens, hair pencils, and Indian ink, | 
| Nothing is more proper for beginners to practiſe with chin black ad! in Aeeing | 
plain lines, &'c. eſpecially as this makes a ſmoother ſtroke than can be done by charcoal 
or crayons. Cut your lead with a penknife till you have brought it to a fine point, 1 
that it may give it a neat ſmall ſtroke. Or you may fix a piece of the ſame lead in a 
porcrayon. But whatever it is you ſketch with; uſe yourſelf to hold it long-ways in your 
hand, and let your fingers be much farther from the point, than the nib of a pen is 
when you write, and let your ſtrokes be formed with light gentle touches; thus will 


you gradually acquire a ready nnn of hand, and FO will with caſe make IO. 
out-line free and Ned, | 


oF 1071 B R A w I N 6. 


10 practiſing after limbs and dgures it will be proper, at brit, to dew the rough 


7 ſketch with charcoal, which is more eafily diſcharged from paper than black lead. 
slit your charcoal in ſmall ſlender pieces, one of which fix in a porcrayon the better to 
hold it; then ſharpen it to a point, and lightly, but correctly, ſketch out your original. 
When you have ſo done, if there is any thing you miſlike in the performance, you may 


eaſily wipe it out by bruſhing it with a feather or clean rag. When you have ſecured 
your out lines with charcoal, proceed thus; take a feather and wipe them {lightly over 


with it that it may appear faint, then go over the line with black or red · lead, and cor- 
rect them where ever you can. If after all this you ſtill ſee any errors to amend, take a 
bit of crumb of a ſtale white loaf, with which Lyon may een _ part of it you 
= pleaſe, by rubbing it therewith. 
You may uſe red-lead, or red or — 9 chalk in the ams manner as black: lead. 
Ik! in heightnings, or when you would give ſtrong lights, or draw on enn paper, 
; uſe white chalk and tobacco-pipe clay. 19 
Piſtils and crayons are terms which perhaps the learner may not madly underſtand ; 
they are colours mixed up with tobacco pipe clay, which muſt be worked into a paſte, 
and rolled up into the thickneſs of a quill two or three inches long, and then dried; 


when 
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when fit for uſe, the artiſt -works them on «coloured paper, but not in hatchings, as 
black and red-lead commonly are; the colours are rubbed and worked together, ſo | 


that there is no {ſingle ſtroke, but the whole appears as if only a bruſh had been 


be expreſſed more ſtrongly than when the paper is quite ſmooth; or if the paper be ſome- - 
| what dark or browniſh, or what they call a whited-brown, it will give a relief to the ten = 
der part of the work, by ſhewing the light ſtrokes of it. 


uſed. 7. B72 | : 

The crayons is a very expeditions manner of drawing, and when ſkilfully handled, 
always produce a delicate ſoftneſs and fine expreffion ; however it muſt be obſerved, that 
the careleſs or rude touch of a finger may at once blot out all the beauties of this fine 
work; to prevent which, let it be preſerved in books, or in a frame under a glaſs. 
The crayons will be worked more eaſily if the grain of the paper be a little rough, and 


In ſhading draughts ſometimes pens are uſed for hatching the croſs ſtrokes; however, 


the hair pencil and Indian ink ſerve much better for this uſe, which are not only proper 


for hatching by ſtrokes, but for ſhading by a method much more expeditious, that is by 
waſhing, which is the ſame way of working as with hair pencils and water colours. 


| in _— the — are produced by lines, not unlike the ſtrokes which ſhade a 


print 


To en | 11 


print engraved; but 1n waſhing, no lines appear, but the * ſhew themſelves like 
thoſe in a metzotinto print. ? 


of the Tints of + Lights and Shadows. e 
DP G HTS and ſhades, when deln Shpoled;i give the appearance of ſubſtance, 
nature and diſtance to ſuch bodies as. the pencil repreſents. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
a circle drawn on a piece of paper; imagine you ſee it fill'd up with any even colour, 
you can conceive of it-no otherwiſe than as a round, flat equal body; but if you put 
the ſtrongeſt of the colour in the middle, and weaken it gradually towards the extre- 
mities, you will perceive an agreeable deception, and inſtead of a flat even body, it will 
have the reſemblance of a ball or globe. | 
Wherever the colour appears the moſt lively, there the object eicher the eye firſt, and 
| ſcema neareſt to it; but where the colour weakens and goes off, it grows faint, and at. 
length ſeems to fly off and break away from the fight. Thus the painter, by breaking 
and diminiſhing his com throws that behind which he has a mind thall be leſs 
viſible. 93 


f 1 Y | Sn N When 


draw the extremities ſo, as that in turning they ſhall loſe themſelves inſenſibl 
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INTRODUCTION 1 | 
When you round the parts of an object, it requires the niceſt touch of the peucn to 


| y and con- 
fuſedly, without too ſudden a tranſition of the light into the Thadows, or of the ſha- 


dows into the light, but let the one paſs into the other as it were reciprocally and im- | 
perceptibly, that is, by degrees of light into ſhadow, and ſhadow into light. 


When your objects are to be painted light, you muſt allow a due breadth of ſhadow + 


to ſuſtain them; if dark, a ſudden light muſt riſe behind them, to ſeparate them from 


> 


| the ground, or from other objects that are placed behind them, or clſe they will appear 
as if they were ſticking upon each other in a confuſed manner; whereas by a juſt oppo- , 


ſition of light to ſhade. and ade to nnen 2 een 18 given, which makes fx fe- 175 
paration of the objects. | 


You muſt keep a proper ballance San 1ight and: Dallas, and OI a 
broad light into your draught, you muſt give it a large ſhadow. You Rue make your 


| light ſerve as a repoſe to the darks, and the darks to the lights. 


It ſhould be farther obſerved in regard to lights and ſhades, that it is not enough that 
remote objects be coloured in a more faint and languid manner, but the more or lefs 


_ diſtant they are, the * ſhould appear more or leſs confuſed ; the eye cannot minutely F. 
diſcriminate | 
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diſcriminate: an object which is at a diſtance from it. We can ſee human figures at a. 
ſtreets length, but cannot diſcern the features of their faces or the plaits in their 
cloaths; ſo the innumerable leaves of a diſtant grove appear to the ſight but as one 
mals. | | 5 
In the repreſentation of bodies, you muſt always give them ſuch lights as are 
moſt proper and convenient for their ſuppoſed ſituations. Suppoſe the objects before 
you in the fields or open air, and the ſun obſcured with clouds, your © buſineſs 
is to introduce an univerſal light, though not vivid or ſtrong, your ſhades too muſt be 


faint. But when the ſun appears in all its glory, your Ii ok GR then be very "og: 
and bold, and the ſhadows exceeding dark. | 


Suppoſe again, that the object you repreſent is in a room, a little, oup not 
very much illuminated, and to ſurvey it you take your ſtation without, and ſtand level 
with the light that ſtrikes upon it, that figure muſt have very ſoft ſhadows, which 
will ſhew it very beautifully, and though the ſhadow be ſo ſoft, yet the figure- 
will ſeem as if it were emboſſed, and, have a very bold appearance. 


When a 1 light illuminates a body, the e on the dark ſide appear large, 
| and. 


ii nn S 


and their extremities very bold: whereas a large light renders the ſhadows on Nun 


darker fide more nn and much ſofter than their limitations. 


» 


1 5 2 Inftrudtions fo the young Pradtitioner. 


E that Rane be a perfect maſter in the art of 8 ma learn to ſketch 
well, to which therefore he ought to give the greateſt attention. In copying a 
ſtatue, ſome perſons begin with the head, which they entirely finiſh before they pro- 


ceed any farther ; by which means it frequently happens, that they either make the head 


too little or too big, and the other part ſo diſproportionate, that there is but ſmall re- 
ſemblance of the original, occaſioned chiefly through a want of duly obſerving diſtances. 


When therefore you have any thing to draw, let your firſt care be to divide it into its 


different parts, then meaſure the diſtances in the original wich your eye, mark the 
diſtances and length of each diviſion with a faint line on your paper, and make a ſketch 


of the whole figure before you proceed to finiſh any part ok it; ſo will you e the pro- 


portions in the exacteſt manner. 


„ 95 2 D R A W I N 6. 
The W will find among. theſe examples ſeveral draughts of tlie parts: af the 
face, as the eyes, noſe, mouth, &c. viewed in different poſitions, all which he ſhould: 
practice upon before he attempts a whole face; for which purpoſe we ſhall lay down: 
ſuch leſſons and inſtructions concerning an oval, with its ſeveral changes and varia- 
tions, and of the croſs in the fame, as will enable him- to figure all ene and re- 
turnings, reclinations and inclinations of all ſorts of faces. 
The head, you are to obſerve, has the ſhape and form. of. an egg, or add thts. 
head has eyes, eye · brows. noſe and ears, which muſt be placed in their proper ſitu- 
ations, by running a croſs through the oval. By this means you will divide the per- 
pendicular 1 in the oval into four equal parts, which will make the head meaſure four 
noſes in height, the face three only; the diameter crofling the perpendicular, divide 
into five parts, each being the breadth or wideneſs of one eye; this diameter is called 
the ocular line, or that whereon the eyes are to be placed; you muſt therefore draw a 
reight line from the top of the right ear through both eyes to the top of the left 
ear; and the line drawn from the top of the head down through the noſe, mouth 
and chin, is called the perpendicular, croſſing the diameter or ocular- line at right 
angles? ; theſe lines together \ we call. the croſs of. the oval; upon which croſs (what- 


ever 


"off 1 n r OD Or oN 


ever ſituation the face is in) Tn moſt place the eyes, noſe, mouth, and ears in proper 
: places. 


When you 4enderfling this' thoroughly, 120 brbe fixed it in your d, you | will ſoon 
be able to draw good faces out of your 'own fancy and invention, and execute them 
in a maſterly manner: But if you accuſtom yourſelf to draw only after à print, draught 

or picture, without knowing the uſe of the croſs-lines,' and the proportion of a face 
with its parts, you take a wrong method, don' t e e vou are Abou, and will 
never attain to any degree of perfection. e e 8 789 
= | Having thus inſtructed you in the ſeveral method of erke A Pane we come now 
* do give you the dimenſions and proportions of the ſeveral parts of the body. 
It was cuſtomary with the antients to allow eight heads to their eren Wougb # 
ſome of them have only ſeven, The moderns ufually divide a figure into ten Mees 
taking it at the crown of the head, and ending at the ſole of the foot, thus: k 
„ From the crown of the head to the forchead, is the third part of the face. 


The face takes its beginning at the root of che Jowelt hairs on the forchead, ak its 
end is at the bottom of the hin. 24 


es 


Patten 
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"Painters Guide: the face into three proportional parts; ; namely, the forehead, the 
noſe, the mouth and chin. 


The diſtance an the chin to the bg detwixt is collar-bones, meaſures two wos. 
of a noſe, _ 


From the ſame pit 1 to the torre of the breaſt one face. 244 bs $Id; 
From thence to the navel, one face. h 1 | f 
From the navel to the privities; one face. 


The diſtance from the genitals to the upper mo of the knee, two faces. 
"The knee itſelf meaſures half a face. 


Meaſure from the lower part of the knee to the 1 kd you wall find it two faces. 

From the ancle to the ſole of the foot, is half a face. | 

When a man ſtretches out his arms as wide as he can, 2 line drawn ü the top 
of the longeſt finger of the right hand to the top of the longeſt finger on the left, 


will meaſure the wage of his whole _ or Ser wil word THU as broad as he 1 is 
long. 


1 


The diſtance from fide to ide of the breaſts, two WI h Hy Os 


* 


* 


other, to ſee if it be equal to the length of the body, you are to obſerve that the boxes 


TY e e eee 0 *VWWL 


The bone of the arm called b bunt, from.” the ſhoulder to. the elbow, meaſures 


two faces. 

The bone called ki; ch. park. of the head, meaſuring from. the hat of the | 
elbow to the root of the little finger contains two faces. 3 
From the box of the ſhoulder- blade to the pit betwixt the bole: is one P es Es 

In taking the meaſurement of the breadth, from the extremity of one finger to the 


of the elbows with the humerus, and of the humerus with the hires oy uo 
proportion of half the face, when the arms are ſtretched out. 1 

The ſole of the ſoot meaſures the ſixth part of the ne. e Bel $43 Fo 

The hand is the length of the face. ws . 

Ihe thumb, of the 1 : 

From the place where the dene muſcle, or that muſcle which makes the breaſt 
diſappears, to the middle of the arm, meaſures four noſes. 

Carry your meaſure, from the middle of the arm to the 6 beginning of the hand, vou 45 
will find it five noſes. NE e 


Your longeſt toe is s the length of your 1 noſe. 


d . 
e 
OO 
* 6 
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tops of MN two a Ls and the pit betwiat vga two collar:b anne wake an 
oo uilateral triangle. | 
- Theſe farther rules are to be beer la. Ads a hind; » wan to wit 
You muſt ſet the eyes at _ a ae - one Lemons ty mY may r phe on 
between them. TT ISO $250 ON 
The mouth, when five, tins the Aenne of a an eye. 


Ihe ears are always on a 1 e the eren A and below! * the noſe, whether 
it t be ſhort or long. 


The noſtril ſhould be es” sgi elt che corner of . „ 26h; O43 | fs 


In 2 face that is flat, the checks Ell out, and one that 5 18 lea the checks fall in, 
18 the jaw - bones ſtand out. 


Having finiſhed our inſtructions for the drawing of the bee, let us now proceed 0 
draw a man at full length. . 22 5 

In the firſt place you muſt make your oval, then did as before directed; ; you then 
aw a perpendicular line from the top of the head to the ſole of the foot, which you 


# is. 434 


muſt divide into eight lengths. This will be a good direction in placing your figure 
 vpright, « or in whatever action the poſture requires, whether it either falls in or ſwells 
3 2 


Ou t. 
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V out. 108 muſt make the length of one head between che chin and the 10 . . 
. third meaſure muſt reach to the navel, the fourth from thence to the genitals, the fifth 

to the middle of the thigh, the ſixth comes to the lower part of the knee, the IWR 0 

_ the lower part of the leg, and the laſt reaches to the heel or ſole of the foot..> /— - - 
In every meaſure or diviion you, muſt take ae notice Peng couches there are. 

of the muſcles. _ 7 
The leg muſt be firſt 4 on which the body: Sands, tick the 4 . which, 

1 the arms and hands. You muſt firſt draw all the parts very lightly Nan with a 

Coal, becauſe that will give you the leaſt trouble in rubbiag out or altering. | 


be hands, you muſt obſerve, are twice as long as broad, _ each at their run b ä 
Ex . {Ws particular length, breadth and thickneſs. _ i 10 


1 A 4 
# 


1 The nail of the finger makes about half the joint it is pow. 50 1 FCC 
NEC The length of the foot meaſures the ſixth aan or ee of a man, aw + five cights 
=: more in length than in breadth. 
Take notice, that the length of the face and hands are ah cqual, and; is juſt the 
tenth part of a | perſon” FRO! 1 | | 


% 


| Having | 


f 
5 : 8 


e e e ene mw» 
. Having thus inſtructed you to draw a complete Wis we fhall i in the n next + place lay 


down: ſome rules for drawing of children. 

Some will have the length of a child to contain five Wes bes of the head, as thus: 
en the top of the head they make three, and the thighs and legs two more; the 
breadth between the ſhoulders is the length of one head hs! a half; the breadth of the 
| body above the navel, the length of one head; and the breadth of the thickeſt part 


of the | thigh is one third of two lengths of the head; the breadth of the knee 


' meaſures exactly the diſtance between the eyes and the chin; the DEW of the arm 
: and ſmall of the leg are juſt the thickneſs of the neck. 


If you take the 9 of a en a r backward, you wal 6nd it of the ans 
meaſure as the former. 


Rt VLES 1 filing * Empl f Wn * 
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** 


the charcoal When you have done that, you muſt retouch with a be hand ſuch 
| 5 3 


THE N with + your ol you have drawn the er you muſt eetonch them 
with your red-lead crayon, and then with a feather bruſh away the dirtineſs of 


22 INTRODUCTION 


places as have been fouled in the rubbing, as the hair, eyes, mouth, fingers, ties, 

out- lines, c. Let me alſo caution you, that in thoſe out · lines which are PO to day, 
vou make your ſtrokes very light, but ſtrong in thoſe: which are darkened. Thus will 
the out · lines appear in a natural manner, and add a wonderful beauty and grace to 
human figures and all other objects. When this is done, you muſt begin the ſhades 
with n ſingle hatching, but pretty ſtrong; you begin it at the top, proceeding inſenſibly | 
to the bottom, as evevly in the diſtance as you poſſibly can. Tou then go on to the 
| roundings, which you muſt alſo expreſs by ſingle ſtrokes, with ſuch a light as the object 
before you requires; be cautigus not to make your ſhadows too hard or dark at firſt; If 
vou would preſent the perſpective in the beſt manner, begin the ſhadows lightly and 


faintly, and heighten them after wards; 3 and you will ſoon be ae with the agreeable _ 
effect. 


o > * 


C 


 Inftruflions how to draw ae, a Pren T v 27,0 Mopar, or r the Liz. 


„ oy * # 
THEN you have ant. 21 re to Hire ahi, be fs to elaces iis a go iy light) '4 


that the n of . eye e 2nd the ou of * day may aal together on the pics 


: f ture. 


| 


\ 24 
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ture. Place yourſelf at a moderate diſtance, at 


| 23 
cording to the largeneſs or ſinallneſs of 
the picture, at leaſt no farther" off than that you may, with a glance of your eye, ſee 


the whole picture at once; for the Ia 


not lie down flat; for if it be laſd flat, you Will quickly ſee the ures) in it fore-ſhortned. 


The paper you draw upon you muſt lay 'five or fix times double \ upon a pannel board ſet 


in your lap, and raiſed as high as you can with! your knees, or let it be reſted on a form 
or ſtooping deſk, ſo that your work may Rand upon one end before you. Thus will 
995 you be enabled to judge of the fimilitude between your uraught and the original, which 


it will be impoſſible for you to do if it lies flat bite you. The next thing you have to 
ddle of the thing you have to draw, whether 


do is, to gueſs as near as yb can at the 
a picture or any other matter; then mark it on your paper with the point of your coal; 


when you have done this, look for the largeſt figure (if there happens to be more than 
one) and touch them lightly in proper Plates, and ſo all that is in the picture, you. will 
 _ - then preſently diſcover whether your giefling and ſketching be true or not: But beſides 
tis, be fore you draw a ſtroke, be ſure you do it with good reaſon and obſervation, and 


; be * careful about the * and getieral parts, and medi not with the ſmall break- 


- * 
1 


rger the picture is, at the greater diſtance you muſt 
fit to draw it. Be careful likewiſe to place your print exaQly right before you, and let it 


B 1 | 1 ings 
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ings till che next 8 and by conſtantly practiſing i in this manner, vou will had. | 
ſenfibly acquire a facility and judgment in your work. Another. rule you are to 


5 obſerve is, always to begin on the right ſide of the figure, for 60 you have the firſt ſtrokes 


conſtantly in your eye, and the reſt will naturally follow and give leſs trouble: but ik 


you begin on the left ſide, your hand covers the object from your fight. Having thus 


made a rough ſketch, you ſhould carefully review and examine it, and ſee if it be done 


according to art, and if the action of the figure or figures in it be anſwerable to the 
original; now, as actions are the life of a picture, they mult, ſhew mei: in che 


firſt draught, however rude it be, or vou can never expect it will be h 


Lou muſt then correct your ſketch and improve it in neatneſs and air, by adding and 


diminiſhing as you ſee proper, as you may eaſily do with your charcoal. But in doing 


this, be mindful that you don't ſpoil the firſt good action in it, which _y ya 1. 00 1 
| if you don't well 8 the movements of the ſeveral partes 


If you can, always make choice, of a North light. for your Wan becauſe it i is leſs 


variable than any other. Should you fit at 2 South window, you will find it proper to 


Place a ſaſh of oiled paper before it, which will break the ae of the ſun's e, 
and diffuſe them * equally without, au rofl le vari: tion. 100 
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The next thing you have to do is, to put your figure, whether it be the If or a 


model, in a proper poſition :' the beſt light is that which is high and equally diffaſed, 


not too ſtrong nor glaring; | when objects are ſo diſpoſed you ſee all their beautics, and 
n mne e, ſhow geen to OT > W 83 


| FF EN you W clo: / tha ee ot the face (which you muſt do at firſt with A 
plain circular line, without making any bending or indentures in or out) make a 


roke | from that place of the forehead: which is even with the chin, down the place 
where you intend to fix the middle of the noſe, and the middle of the month; this TY 


vou muſt obſerve, muſt be ſtruck that way which the face ſhould turn, either to one ſide, o 

ſtraight down, which ſtroke will be a great help to you in placing the features righ ay. 
' fo that they may not ſtand awry, but directly one under another. Now if the face 

turn downward, the ſtroke muſt be ſtruck. in ſuch a manner that the eyes may turn 


anſwerable with the face downwards; when you have done that, make another ſtroke 


for the length of the mw where the en of 1 it * come, and another ſtroke for the 


mouth, ; 
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forchead to the eye-brows. 2. From the eye - brows to the bottom of the noſe. 
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way, up or down, according as the face turns, that is, if the face turns up or down; 
the eyes, noſe and mouth, muſt turn with it; when you have made * ene . 
attly, proceed to place the features according to the preceding rule. . 
In the face is uſually obſerved this threefold proportion. 1. From the top of the 
From thence to the bottom of the chin. This proportion however is not conſtantly | the 
ſame; for in ſome perſons tlie forchead is lower than in others, the noſe of ſome longer 
and in ſome ſhorter than others; and therefore this rule can only be obſerved in a well 
proportioned face. The diſtance between the two eyes is juſt the length of one eye, 


mouth, that it be not made crooked, fill obſerving to make all the ſtrokes to turn one 


jf in a full face: but if it turn any thing aſide, then that diſtance is leſſened according- OL 


ly; ; the noſtril ought not to come out farther than the corner of the eye in any face, and 
the mouth muſt be always placed between the eyes and the chin, juſt under the noſe. 


As the greateſt difficulty, and principal part of the art lies in the lively drawing 


of the. face, I ſhall 1 . e e ee to Ane ek in Wis particular MAB 1 35 
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7 If you Fees draw a face exactly, ſo as to reſemble the original a draw it 


from; you ph in the firſt place take notice of the phyſiognomy or | circumference of 


| the face, whether it be long or round, fat or lean, big or little, that fo you may be 


ſure to draw the phy ſiognomy, or bigneſs of the face right; if it be a fat face, you will 


0 perceive the checks to make the ſide of the face ſwell out, and ſo make the face look £ 


as it were ſquare; if it be a lean face, the Jaw-bone will ſtick out, and the cheeks fall 
in, and the face will look long and e - . it be Aer too fat nor too lean, the 
face will for the moſt part be round. N 


When you draw the utmoſt ae of 4 a face, you mul 64 in the nad od 


5 all with i ity otherwiſe you may be Es in drawing we true "bigneſs: of the face. 5 


Secondly, You nh carefully nc jodicioull obſerve nd diſcern all the maſter 5 f 


Which give life to a face, or diſcover the grace or diſpoſition of the mind, in which 
lies the whole graces of the work, and the credit of the workman; thus a ſmiling 
countenance is eaſily diſcern'd i in the mouth, when the corners of it are a little turn'd 


| vb; hs e countenance in the forehead, eye-brows, bending, and the top of 


the 
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diſcerned in the eye, when the upper eye-lid comes ſomewhat over the ball of the 
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ie a phos the eyes ſomewhat wrinkled; a ſober and ſtaid countenance is bel 


eye ; a laughing countenance is e diſcerned all over the face, and ſo is an angry 


wrathful countenance, by extraordinary frowning; there are alſo ſome touches about 


the eyes and mouth, which give life and ſpirit to a face, which you will by degrees 
[Further [Rules fort the young Prague. in Drown. 03, ee es 


1. Vo un thatcvel: being neatly ſharpen'd, -you muſt, in the arrvisg of a tice, 


- firſt lightly draw the out · ſtroke, or - circumference of the face exactly, ac- 


cording to the bigneſs of the pattern, making it to ſtand fore-right, or to turn upwards. 
or downwards according to your pattern; then make ſome little touches, Where the ; 
: hank namely, the eyes, noſe, mouth, chin, ſhould be placed, not drawing them 
exactly at the firſt; when you have: thus lightly pointed out the features, then begin to 
draw them more exactly, and ſo proceed till the face be fiviſhed; which being 
done, then add the beard, and other things about it. In drawing a ſide- face, you need 


— 


8 
ws, $ 
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256 at-firſt draw the noſe, mouth, and chin, that ſtand in the outmoſt line, but only 


make it firſt but a bare circumference, turning this way or that way, according to the 
| pattern, and then make the mouth, nofe, and chin in their places and juſt proportion. 


e 2. Yow muſt be ſure to place the muſcles in the right and proper places; by . 5 I 
' muſcles: I mean all the ſhadows that are cauſed by ſome dents or ſwellings in the . 2 
face, and be able to find out the reaſon of every muſcle, that ſo you may proceed: © * 


to work with the more judgment;- the muſcles will be moſt viſible in an old wither dd 

face, and you muſt firſt draw the moſt principal of them, and then you may draw 4 
the more eaſily. the leſſer within; be ſure to be very exact in the Placing of ms or _ 
ou will ſpoil your draught be it ever ſo good. MY 
3. Obſerve to make the ſhadows rightly; and be careful not to make cha too dark: 
where they ſhould be faint ; or if you do, you can never recover it to make it light again, 

and ſo the whole face wilt be marr'd and appear unhandſome; the ſhadows are 
generally fainter and lighter in a fair face than in a ſwarthy complexion. . When 
your draught is finiſhed, you will do well to give ſome hard touches with your 


pen where the ee, are Wen which. will add a at _— and grace to Ir 
. | N 


When. 
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When your face is finiſhed, you come next to the ears and hair, wherein you RY | 


obſerve this rule: having drawn the out-line of it you muſt firſt draw the princi- 


pal curl, or maſter ſtroke in the. hair, which will guide you with eaſe to do the 


leſſer curls which depend on them; always make your curl to be bent, and turn exactly 
according to the pattern, that they may lie looſe and faſt, and not appear ſtiff, ſtub- 
born and unpliable. When you have drawn your curl exactly, you muſt in the 
laſt place ſtrike in the looſe hairs which hang careleſsly out of the curls. 


The face being drawn (which 1 is the principal thing- in the art) then proceed te to the | 


hands and arms, legs and feet, and lo to full bodies of men and women. 


of drawing the Hands and Feet 


— 


— 


＋ HE aQions and poſtures of the hand are ſo various, that no certain rule can be 
given for drawing of them, only this in general; when you firſt draw it with 
charcoal, you are not to do it exactly, that i is, you muſt not make the joints or veins, 
or other things, to appear more than lightiy or faintly, and to touch out the big- 
neſs of the hand, and the 1 manner * ** it with faint touches, and not with 


hard 
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hard ale 4 it vou Sag done that right, then you part the fingers aſunder, or cloſe, 
according to your pattern, with the like faint ſtrokes; then. mark that place where any 
of the fingers Rand out from the others, and make a faint reſemblance of it; having fo 


done, if you perceive your draught. to be right, proceed to draw it more perfectly, and 
make the bending of the joint, the wriſt-bone, aud other principal things ſomewhat 


exactly. And, laſtly, go over it again, and draw every ſmall bending, or ſwelling of 


the fingers, and make the nails, knuckles, and ns ſo of them as appear, 


and every thing elſe that you can diſcern. 


The proportion of a hand you have ſufficiently deſeribed in the print, which ſhews 
how many qualities or equal meaſures there be in it, which you ſhould endeavour to be 


acquainted with, that ſo you may know when a hand is well proportioned with juſt 


and equal diſtances. But you are to obſerve this rule, or exception, that according as 
the hand turns one way or other, the proportions muſt be ſhortened according as they 


appear in the eye, as you may ſee by the fore-ſhortning of the hand in the print; ſo 
* much as the hand turns away from our ſight, ſo much it loſes of its ordinary propor- 


tion, and is made to ſhorten unto that proportion that the eye judges of it, nay, ſome- 
times a whole Auger, ſometimes two or three, or more, are loſt to our fight, by the 


turning 


ing to the head. 


2. When you have * the hend; 2988900 to the ſhoulders, and go on to ths 7 
trunk of the body, beginning at the arm-pits (leaving the arms till afterwards) and 
ſo draw down to the hips on both ſides, and be ſure you obſerve the exact breadth of 


mn 1 0 1 1 0% % U e rn . 
turning of the hand another way from us, and ſo they muſt be wholly left out, and h 


not made. As to the feet, it is not ſo difficult to draw them as it is the hands, 
and you muſt proceed in the ſame method in the one as in the other. When you can 


draw hands and feet pretty well, then proceed to arins and legs, wherein is tele © 


Ef A alter which. 558 U proceed to whole bodies. 4 


R v L E 8 10 be oferved i in drawing the whole B a, 


N the drawing of a body, you myſt W with the 1300. to which you out ff 
give juſt proportion and van, becauſe all the ny muſt be eee accord- 


the waiſt: when you have done thus, draw firſt that leg on which the body ſtands, 
and afterwards that which ſtands looſe, or from the body, and laſt of all the arms, and 


5 chen the hands, either Joined: to the "ys or ſeparated fi om *. agreeable to your pattern. 


gy Obſerve 


* : 


\ , 


—— 
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Jo Obſerve it in your. drawing to place the parallel joints, ſinews and muſcles, directly 
oppoſite in a ſtrait even line one againſt the other, as the ſhoulders, arm-pits, waiſt, 
- hips, knees, and ſo every thing elſe, that one may not be higher or lower than the 
other, that the body may not ſeem crooked or deformed, but every parallel joint, bend, 
Sc. may directly anſwer the other that is oppoſite to it; to which end you may ſtrike 
a ſtrait ſtroke direcuy croſs the ſhoulders, to direct you to place them even and ſtrait 
one againſt the other, which you may likewiſe do in other places, as the arms, waiſt, 
bips, thighs, or any other parts that are oppoſite; where you ſhould place the one 
even with the other; but you muſt have the ſame care in all parts of the body, as you 
have in one place, hers any bendings or members of the body have or do require 

a direct oppoſition one to the other, you make uſe of this help and direction. 


4. Obſerve, that if the body turn one way or other, then this ſtroke muſt be ſo 


ſtruck, that it may anſwer the bowing of the body; thus, if the body ſtoop a little 
downwards, you muſt ſtrike the ſtroke ſloping or ſideways, in which caſe you muſt 
make the ſhoulders and other things which ſhould be ſtrait againſt one another, to be 
Jomenwhat higher than one another, lo that the * which the body turns upon, the ſhoulders 

| and 


8 
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and other things that otherwiſe ſhould be placed even againſt the other, muſt be made 

ſomewhat lower than the other fide, more or leſs according to the ſtooping of the body. 

5. As you are to be careful in the placing rightly all level or parallel joints, bendings, 

ſine ws, and muſcles, ſo you muſt be very exact in all perpendicular joints, muſcles, &'c. © 
that is, when you have drawn the out- lines of your piece, and are come to draw the 
joints and muſcles that are within the body, you muſt be as exact in placing them, 
that is, directly one againſt another, as you are in placing thoſe even that are oppoſite to 
one another. To the end that you may place things exactly perpendicular, that is, in a 
ſtrait line one under another, you may ſtrike a ſtrait perpendicular line from the pit of 
the throat down to the privities, juſt in the middle or ſeam of the body, where you 
. diſcern the parting of the ribs, and from thence ſtrait down to the feet; which line 
will direct you to place things perpendicularly even, that the body may ſtand trait 
upright, and not appear crooked or awry. 


6. Take notice of the bowings and bendings that are in the body, to make that 3 
pa rt which is oppoſite to that which bends, to anſwer to it in bending with it; thus, if 


o ne fide of the body is bent in, the other fide muſt ſtand out anſwerable to the bend- 
ing in of the other 1 if the back bend out, the very muſt bend in; if the belly 


come is 
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and abſurdly, and without any proportion. 


7. Be careful to make things of an equal proportion and bigneſs; that one ar; 


or leg, be not bigger than the other, or one breaſt larger than the other, or any part of 


the body in an unjuſt proportion; but as every thing in a face muſt anſwer to the big · 


neſs of the face, ſo one member muſt anſwer to another in bigneſs, that ſo there may 
be a perfect harmony in all the parts of the body; that it may not have broad ſhoulders 
and a thin ſlender waiſt, a raw-bone arm and a thick gouty leg, or any part diſpro- 


= portionable from the other, unleſs it be ſo that any part of the body do turn awry | 


from our eye; thus, it one arm ſhould be ſeen ſide- ways, and the other fore-right, then 


the one arm muſt be made ſo much Jeſs than the other by how much it turns away 


from our ſight, and appears leſs to our eye, and if one leg be ſcen full or fore-right, 


and the other leg be ſeen ſide-ways, then it muſt be made ſo much leſs than the other, 
by bow much 1 it turns away from your ſight. 


6 | | ” 8. As 


# 


-Þ 
come in, the back muſt ſtick out; if the breech ſtick out, the thigh that anſwers to 


it in oppoſition, muſt come in; ſo alſo in any other part of the body; as when the 
knee bends out, the hams that anſwer to it muſt come ia; and the fame rule muſt 
ſtrictly be obſerved in all other joints of the body, otherwiſe the body will be made groſly 
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g. As a juſt proportion muſt be obſerved in the bigneſs of your draught; 10 like- 
wile in the 22 that one thing may not be too long for the other, the body not 


too long for the legs, nor nor the legs too ſhort for the body, that neither leg, nor arm, 


be diſproportioned i in their lengths, but that every thing have its due proportion both 
for length and bigneſs; unleſs when the body ſhortens away in any part from. your 
ſight; as thus, if one leg ſtand behind the other, it muſt be made ſo much ſhorter _ 
than the. other, according to the diftance it is removed from your eye; ſo likewiſe if 
one arm remove itſelf ever ſo little out of your fight, that which comes firſt to the eye, 
and ſtands neareſt to the fight, muſt be made longer than the other, and the other be 
made fo much the ſhorter, by how much it turns away from your ſitzht. So, again, if 
any part of the body be fore-ſhortened, that is, if it appears ſo to your eye, as to hinder 
the full light of the latitude of that part of the body, then the body, or that part of 
the body muſt be made to ſhorten, according to that proportion that the eye Judges 
ol ic. 

9. Obſerve the due diſtance of one thing from another, that vou may be exact in 
your ravght, and Perfect imitate your ns 


Lo. Obſerve 
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e. oObſerve how mach one part of the body Ricks out beyond the other, or falls 

in within the other, or whether it ſtands even with the other; to which end, you may 

firike a ſmall ſtroke down from the top of the ſhoulder along by the outſide of the 

body ſtrait down to the feet; and this will direct you how far one part of the body 

ſhould ſtand out beyond the other, and how far other _ ſhould come in; let no- 
thing be done without rule and judgment. 

11. Let nothing be done hard, ſharp, or cutty, that is, let not the bendings that 
are in the body or in the joints, be made as if they were dents or cuts in the fleſh 
with ſharp corner ſtrokes, but finely round and floping, like bendings, and not like 

cuts in the body; this is a common fault among learners, who ſhould therefore be the 
more careful to avoid it by imitating their pattern exactly, in the manner of making 
N re and touch that is given; for nothing ſhould be done without * 


RU LE Ss for drawing Landſips. 


5 [ ANDSKIP is the expreſſing a tract of land by hills, woods, 1 fore, 


valleys, ruins, rocks, &c. in which there is not ſo much difficulty as in e 
e and therefore the following rules will be ſufficient. 


C3 e 1. The 


— — En — 
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1. The beſt way of making landſkips, is to repreſent them ſhooting away, one part ; 
lower than another, as hath been practiſed by our beſt artiſts; but others have run into 
a contrary error, by making the Iandfkip mount up higher and higher, till it reach 
to ſuch a height, that it ſeems as if it touched the clouds, as if the drawer had 
ſtood at the bottom of a ſteeple, when he took the proſpect, which is altogether incon- 
gruous; for we can diſcern no proſpect at the bottom of a hill; but the moſt proper 
Way of making a landſkip, is to make the neareſt hill higheſt, and ſo to make the reſt 
that are at a greater diſtance, to ſhoot away under that, that the landſkip may appear 
as if taken from the top of a hill. 


2. Be careful to leſſen every thing 3 in proportion to its iber; expreſſing it bigger | 
or leſs according to the diſtance it is from the eye. ; 
3. You muſt make all your lights fall one way, both upon the ground and trees, 
and all things elſe, and all the ſhadows muſt be caſt one way. 
| . You muſt give every thing its proper motion; as trees when they are ſhaken 
with the wind, their ſmaller and more pliable boughs muſt be ſhewn in ſuch an 
action, as if they ſtruck one againſt another, by yielding and declining from that part 
whence the wind blows; the our boughs have leſs — and motion; | 
mu 
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muſt likewiſe obſerve the bending of a twig when a bird ſits upon it, ſo likewiſe it 
it be forced or preſſed with any other thing. 

Clouds in the air muſt be ſhewn with motions now gathered together with the 
winds, now violently condenſed into hail, thunder-bolts, lightnings, rain and ſuch 
like. Finally, you can make nothing but what requires a motion peculiar to itſelf, ac- 
cording to which it ought to be repreſented : But this rule you muſt always obſerve, 

namely, that all your motions which are cauſed by the wind, muſt be ſeen to move one 
way, becauſe the wind can blow but one way at once. 

Always expreſs a fair horizon, ſhewing the heavens cloudy or clear, more or leſs ac- 
cording to the occaſion; and if you expreſs the ſun, let it be ae n or ſetting, 
and as it were behind or over ſome hill or mountain. 

The moon and ſtars are ſeldom or never depicted, unleſs it be i in repreſentation of 
twilight, becauſe all things are ſuppoſed to be ſeen by day. 

If you expreſs the ſun, make his light to reflect upon all the trees, bills, moun- 


' tains, rocks, or buildings; ſhading the contrary fide; after which manner alſo ſhadow 
clouds, miſts and the like, making the ſhadows to fall all one hgh 


* 


In 


„ in ri d e e 
Id expreſſing things at large diſtances, as ten, twenty or thirty miles off; where the K 
object is hard to be diſcerned, as whether it be temple, caſtle, houſe, or the like, 


ſhew no particular ſigns thereof, or any eminent a ; but rather as U 5 
faintly, and confuſedly as the eye judgeth of it. | 


If landſkips be laid in colours, the farther you go, the more you muſt Vighten it it 
with a thin and airy blue, to make it ſeem as if it were afar off, beginning firſt ws _ 
dark green, ſo driving it by degrees into a blue according to the diſtance. | 

In rivers, obſerve the general current, and daſhing of the waves againſt the boat 
ſides. In the ſea, obſerve the waves and other proper agitations, the rowling of the 
- billows, the tumbling of veſſels up and down; ſhips floating, ſome dipt, ſome half 
drowned, ſome ſtanding almoſt on end, ſome hid almoſt with the waves, through the 
uncertainty of the furges, others ſtriving to live. In the motion of waters falling from 
an bigh place, but eſpecially when they fall upon rocks or ſtones, you muſt make it 
leaping up in the air, and ſprinkling Sr about: 

Let your work imitate the ſeaſon you intend it for. Thus, if you intend it for: 2 
winter piece, repreſent felling of timber; fliding upon the ice; fowling by night; 
hunting of bears or foxes in the ſnow; making the trees every where naked or 


laden 


— 


laden with a hoar froſt; the path bare, without. greenneſs, flowers or cattle ; the 
air thick; water frozen, with carts paſſing over it, and boys upon it, &c. 
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Laſtly, let every ſite have its proper works, adjuncts, or additional graces, as the 


farm-houſe, windmill, woods, flocks of ſheep, herds. of cattle, pilgrims, ruins of 


temples, caſtles, monuments; with a thouſand inch other things, bees proper to par- 


ticular ſubjects. 


— 


27 tale the e, Draught of any . Picture. 


JAE: a ſheet of fine Venice paper, wet it all over with liuſeed oil on one ſide 
thereof, which then wipe off as clean as you can; let the paper dry, and lay it to 
any painted or printed picture, then with a black lead pencil you may draw it over 
with eaſe; put this oiled paper upon a ſheet of clean white paper, and with a little 
pointed ſtick or feather out of a ſwallow's wing, draw over the ſtroke which you draw 


upon the oiled paper; ſo ſhall you have the exact form upon the white paper, which 
may be ſet out with colours with pleaſure. 


To 
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To make the Shape f a Leef, Herb, or Plant... | 


OLD a whole leaf e or orig (as of nettles, plantane, bi in the ann of gum 

ſandrack, rolin, a link, or wax candle, till it is well black'd, which place 

between the leaves of a ſheet of white paper, and carefully preſs upon the leaf with © 
ſome ſmooth thing; ſo ſhall you. have-in a moment the print on the paper, eſpe- 

„ | cially the backſide thereof, with the very ramifications of the fibres diſperſed through 

% it, This may be of good uſe i in adorns, © when we meet with e . | : 


27 Colours for luda. 


OR a light green, uſe piok, and maſticot heightened with white; for 2 fad 
green, indico and pink, heightened with maſticot. 5 


2. For ſome trees, take lake, umber and White, for others charcoal and whit 


for others black and white, with ſome green; 369g ſome es or inn. with . 
other colours. 5 


3. For 


= t 
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3. For wood, take lake, umber and white, mixing ſometimes a little bans | 
withal. 

4. For fire, lay ved lead and vermillion tempered together where it is reddeſt; 
wWuhere it is blue, lay oil, ſmalt and white lead; where it is yellow, take mükicch 
5 and work it over in certain places; where you would have it ſhine moſt with vermilion. 
3. For an azure ſky, which ſeems afar off, take oil, ſmalt, or bice, and temper | 

them with linſeed oil, but grind them hot; for ſmalt or bice utterly loſe their colour in 
grinding. ; | 


6. For a red ſky, take Jake and white: and for ſun-beams, or yellow clouds at ſun- 
riſing or ſetting, take maſticot and white. 


7. For a night ſky, or clouds 1 in a am; take indico deepened with black, and 
heightened with white. 

8. For wood colours, they are aw either of umber and white, charcoal 

| and white, ſeacoal and white, umber black and white, or with ſome green ad:ied ; to 


which you may adjoin ſometimes, as in the barns of trees, a little lake or vermilion. 


* * 


Of 
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/ Walbing, -and other Materials thereof. 


LY waſhing here we intend nothing more, but either to ſet out mage. or printed 
pictures in proper colours, or elſe to varniſh them. 

Ik)he inſtruments and materials of waſhing are ſix. 1 Alum-water, 2. Sie or Gum- 

water. 3: Liquid gold. 4. Pencils. 5. Colours. 6. Varniſh. 

Jo make alum-water: Take alum, eight ounces; fair water, a quart; boil them all 

the alum 1s diſſolved. 


Or thus: take ſpring, or well-water, A wins rock alum, a . bs: it to 
powder, and diſſolve it in water by boiling.; filter it through a brown paper, and keep 
it for uſe: with this water wet your paper before you lay on your colours, it will keep 

them from ſinking in, and withal, add a luſtre and beauty to the colours laid on: but 
this you muſt note, that i your paper is not good, you muſt waſh it over four or five 
times, which may be done with a large pencil bruſh: morecver, alum generally raiſeth 
Raining covers, and preſerves them from fading. 


TO DRAWING I 
To nol . Take glew, which ſteep all night in water, then wie © it over the 


h fire, to ſee that it be neither too ſtrong nor too weak; then let a little of it cool; if it 


be too ſtiff when it is cold, put more water to it, if too weak more glew, — it luke- | 
warm. 
To make gum-water : Take pure 5 water, a AE ;.put it into a jar glaſs, and 
hang therein a ſufficient quantity of pure, white and clean gum arabick, bruiſed and 
tied up in a rag; let it hang till the gum is diſſolved, then put your fingers into 
the water, and if you find them ſtick together as if they were glewed, your water 
is too ſtiff, or full of the gum, which you muſt remedy. by putting thereto more fair 
water; and if you find it too weak, you may. help it by adding more gum : with this 
water, or the former ſize, molt colours are. to be. tempered, and with ſo much of 
the gum- water, as being touched when dry, the colour will not come off: where note, 
that if the colour gliſten, there is too much gum in it. 


Liquid gold and ſilver: Take five or fix. leaves of gold and filver, which grind (with 


1 ſtiff gum- lake water, and a good quantity of ſalt) as ſmall as you can; then put it 


into a vial, or glazed veſſel; add ſo nuch fair water as may diſſolve the gum- water; 
then let it Rand four hours, that the gold way ſettle; decant the. water, and: put in. 


more 
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more till the gold i is clean waſhed: to the gold put more fair water, a little fal-ar- 


moniac, and common falt, digeſting it cloſe for four days: then put. all into a piece 


of thin glovers leather (whoſe grain is peeled off) and hang it up, ſo will the ſal ar- 
moniac fret away and the gold remain behind, which keep. 


When you uſe it, temper it with glair of eggs, and ſo uſe it with pen or pencil. 5 
Glair of eggs is thus made: take the whites and beat them with a ſpoon, till they 


riſe all in a foam; then let them ſtand all night, and by n enen will be turned 
into a clear water, which is good Slair. | 


HER Of Colours 2 mple for ſting Mas „ Kc. 


BRA Z IL: To ſome ground brazil pot mall beer and vinegar, of each a 42154 
ent quantity; let it boil gently a good while, then put therein alum in powder 


to heighten the colour, and ſome gum arabick to bind it; boil it till it taſte ſtrong 


on the tongue, and make a good. red, pink colour, or light violet. 
Legwoed : Ground logw 00d boiled as brazil, makes a very fair tranſparent violet, or 


Pur ple colour. 


Coc hi neal: 
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Coc hineal: Steeped as: brazil was boiled, makes a fair, tranſparent purple : as s thus, 1 
take cochineal, and put it into the ſtrongeſt. ſoap-lees to ſteep, and it will be a fair 1 
pur ple, which you may lighten and deepen at pleaſure ;. infuſed in ſtrong vinegar, it 
| makes a tranſparent purple. | 
Madder : Take madder, four drams; ground brazil, one ounce ; rain-water, a: 
quart ;- boil away a third part; then add alum, half an ounce, boil it to a pint; 
then gum arabick, one ounce ; which boil till it is diffolved, cool it, ng + it often, . 
and ſtrain it for uſe:. It is a good ſcarlet die for leather. | 
Verdigriſe: Take verdigriſe ground finely one ounce, put to it a good quantity of 
common varniſh, and ſo much oil of turpentine, as will make it thin enough to work 
withal; it is a good green. Fine verdigriſe, diſſolved in. Rheniſh wine or vinegar, . 
; makes a tranſparent green inclining to blue; ground with juice of rue and gum- water, 
it is a pure green; without the; juice, it makes a glorious emerald; mixed with cryſtal 
of tartar in white wine vine gar, in which gum arabick has 1 diſſolved, makes a 
pure green. And verdigriſe, alum, of each « one dram ;. logwood, three drams ; ; boiled 


* ee make a good murry. 


: Gale 
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Cambogia: Diſſolve it in fair ſprin g-water, and it will make a beautiful and tranſparent 
yellow; or if you would have it ſtronger, diffolve ſome alum therein; it is good for 
ſilk, linen, Wan parchment, vellum, paper, quills, &'c. This colour CN 
in no, mixture. 5 
Turnſole: Put into a ſharp vinegar over a gentle fire til the vinegar boil and } is co- 
loured; then take out the turnſole and ſqueeze it into the vinegar, in which diffolve a 
little gum arabick ; it ſhadows yy well on a carnation or yellow. 
Flory Blue: Grind it with glair of eggs, if you then add a little roſſcl it makes a 
habt violet blue; mixed with * and red- lead, it makes a crane-feather colour. 
Indian Late Ground with gum-arabick water, makes a glorious murry; in grinding 
it, add a little ſugar candy; ſome ſay it makes a deep pink of a bloom colour. 5 
Viermillion: Being ground with we of eggs and honey or gum-water, it makes a 
deep red, or ſcarlet Foc WE 
Red. lead: Grind it with a Riff gum-lake water; if you add ſaffron, it makes an 
e and of a marigold colour; of itſelf it is between a red and an orange colour. 
Orpiment: Waſhed and coloured with gum- Water, makes an orient or gold colour; 
there are ſcveral degrees of it, ſome more red, others more yellow. 


Indico: 
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Indico. Ground and tempered with e e a 18. blue, 200 is s fit to 
ſhadow all other blues. 


Sap- green. Steep it in ſharp vinegar all night, to which add a little alom to raiſe. 
its colour. -In alom-water it makes a good green to ſhadow with, 


Ivory Black. Burnt, ground, and tempered with gum-water, makes a-good black. 
Flake-lead. Ground and tempered with gum-water, is an excellent white. 


 Spamſh White. Ground and tempered i in like manner with gum-water, makes the 
beſt of all whites. | 


Spaniſh Brown. Burnt, ground, and tempered with gum: water, makes a reddiſh. 
brown, or liver-colour. 


Umber. Burnt, and ground, and tempered. with gum · water, makes a good haw- 
colour; and is very good to ſhadow with upon gold. 


Green of Walnuts. Boiled in water, and ſtrained, and gum-arabick diſfolved in the 
liquor to 0 i, makes an excellent colour to expreſs Wenn, lanes, ©'c.. 
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Of Dad Colours for waſting of. Maps e. 


ORange Colours. Red-lead and Nee een Sake. a ood; mage colour: thus, 
take arnotto half an ounce, pot-aſhes one drachm, water one pound, boil it half 
away, then ſtrain it, and uſe it hot. 
It is good for white leather, paper, vellum, quills, 1 G. 5 
Green. Take diſtilled vinegar, filings of copper, digeſt till the vinegar is blue, which 
let ſtand in the ſun or on a flow fire till it is thick enough, and it will be a good green. 
Or thus: Take cedar green (which is beſt-of all) or inſtead thereof green bice, ſteep 
it in vinegar and ſtrain it; then grind it well with fair water, and put to it a lietle 
honey, and dry it well; when you uſe it, mix it with gum- water. 
To .make fine Indico. Take of the bloſſoms. of oad three Ounces, amylum one ounce, 
grind them with urine and ſtrong vinegar, of which make a cake, then dry it in the 
| ſun, and ſo keep it for uſe. 
A Blue to waſh upon Paper. Take of the beſt azure an ounce, kermes two Ounces, 
mix them, which temper with clear gum-watcr, and it will be a glorious colour. 


Fi 
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To make a rad Blue. Take quick lime, make it into paſte with ſtrong vinegar, 


half an hour after put thereto more vinegar to ſoften it; then add indico in fine Pw 
der one ounce, mix them, and digeſt it in.horſe-dung for 30 or 40 days. 


Another excellent Blue. Mix finc white chalk with Juice of elder-berries full OW to 
which put a little alom-water. | 


70 nale blue Smalt. Take fluxible ſand, ſal-nitre and cobalt, mix them together. 


A lively Yellow. Diſſolve orpiment in gum-water, to which put a little ground 1 
vermillion, grind them together, and you ſhall have a very lively colour. 


A light green. Take juice of rue, verdigriſe and ſaffron, grind them well together and 
uſe them with gum- water. 


Or thus: Take ſap- green, flower - de- lube, or tawny green, which ſleep in water. 
Verditure and ceruſe, mixed with a little copper green, make a good light colour. 


Blue. Ultramarine, blue bice, ſmalt, and verditure, ground hogly with gum- water, 
or together, make a good blue. 


Brown. Ceruſe, red lead, Engliſh oker, and pink, make a good nn 6 
Sßpaniſb Brown, To colour any horſe, dog, or the like, you muſt not calcine it; 
(yet not a it is a dirty colour) but to ſhadow vermillion, or lay upon any dark 


"© ground, 
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ground, behind: a picture, to ſſrade berries in the darkefl- places, or to colour aden 
poſts, wainſcot,: bodies of trees and the like, it 1s very good, (being burat). 5 
Fleſh Colour. Mix white, Indian lake, and Ted-lead (according as you would have 
it light or deep) and to diſtinguiſh a- man's fleſh from a "roms, MA it with a 
' .little oker. 


Colour of Stones. verdigriſe with varniſh makes an emerald; 3 with Florence lake, br 
a ruby; with ultramarine, a ſapphire. | 


A never-fading Green. Take; _ of flowers of f flower-de-duce, put into Semen. 
and . it in the ſun. | 


. | 


Of 1 Colours and Sbadewing. 


N mixing be careful not to makes: the lanai ſad, nor ike the pencils out of o one 
IQ colour and put them into another. 


In mixing colours, ſtir them well about the water hae: ell they are well med, ; 
then put them together, making the colour ſadder or lighter + at ne | 
Green is Gadowed with indico and nn | | 


Blue . 
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Blue is ſhadowed with indico, litmoſe and dry; or any of them being rage in 
ſoap- aſhes, and uſed with gum-water. 
| Garments are ſhadowed with their own proper colows; or you may mingle che co- 
Iours with white (for the light) and ſhadow it with the ſame colour unmingled; or you 


may take the thinneſt of the colour for the light, and ſhadow with the thickeſt or bot- | 
tom of the ſame. 


Sap-green 1s only uſed to ſhadow other greens with, and not to be laid for A Foun 


in any garment. 


Lake ought not to be ſhadowed with any colour, for it is a dark red; but for weediedy 
| you may ſhadow it with bice, or blue verditure, which will make it like changeable 
taffata, 

The ſhadow for gellow- bein is umber; but for beauty . ſake with red-lead, and the 
darkeſt touches with Spaniſh brown; and for variety with copper-grow, blue bice c or 
verditure. 

White ſets off blues and blacks very wall; 3 red ſets off well with yellow ; yellows with 
reds; ad blues, W greens, and purples, | 


Ber- 


. INTRODUCTION 
Blues ſet off well with yellows, reds, en, brewns and blacks; and Fo ſet of 
well with purples, and reds. 


A Compound Green. Mix verdigriſe water with yellow-berry water ; it will be tranſ- 


parent, and you may make it deeper or-lighter according to the POO that you ; 
take of either. 


A Compound Blue Colour. Mix litmoſe water with yellow-berry water, and you will 


have a tranſparent fad blue, which you may — or deepen as the former at i 
. Fe. 


Compound Orange Colour. It is made by wiring brafil water wich yellow-berry 
water r of a * colour. { 


97 Colours for waſhing Landfips. 


 REEN mixed with white, pink, bice, wallicot, ſmalt, indico, or ceruſe: or 

blue verditure mixed with a few yellow-berries makes a good green for landſkips. 

For the ſaddeſt hills, uſe umber burnt ; for the lighteſt places, put yellow to the burnt 
umber ; for other hills, lay copper-green thickened on the fire, or in the ſun; for the 


1 
of 3 
4 


ͤ0˙ 


next hills -farther of, mix yellow-berries with copper-green ; let the fourth part be 
done with green verditure; and the farthe/? and fainteſi places with blue bice, or blue 
verditure, mingled with white, and ſhadowed with MY verditure, in the ſhadows in- 
different thick. _. 

Let the highways be done with white and red lead, and for variety yellow oker; 
ſhadow it with burnt umber, which you may uſe for ſandy rocks and hills. 
| Rocks may be done with ſeveral colours, in ſome , places black and white, in other ; 
places red and white, and others blue and white, and the like as you ſee convenient. 
The water muſt be black verditure and white, ſhadowed with green and blue ver- 
diture, when the banks caſt a green ſhadow upon the water, and the water is black 
ſhadowed, then ſhade it with indico, green thickened, and blue verditure. 

Colour buildings with as much varicty of pleaſant colours as may be imaginable, 
yet let reaſon be your rule in mixing your colours: you may ſometimes uſe white 
and black for the wall conduits, or other things. For brick houjes and the like, 
red lead and white; if many houſes ſtand together, ſet them off with variety of 

colours, as umber and white; lake and white; red- lead and white, and the like. 
| 1 1 55 _ Laſtly, 


56 INTRODUCTION 


Laſtly, for the AA uſe maſticot, or yellow-berries, and white. for the 11 257% and 


uwefl places; red roſſet, and white fan the next 1 blue bice, and white for the 
other; blue bice, or blue for the higheſt. 


Theſe degrees and colours muſt be ſo wrought together, that the edge a 4400 colour 


may not receive any ſharpneſs; that is, ſo as that you cannot PETE: where you be- 
gan to lay them, being ſo drowned one in another. 


Of the Practice of Waſhing = _ 


I TH the alom-water wet over the picture to be coloured, for that beuge the co- 
lours from ſinking into the paper, and will add a luſtre unto them, make them 


ſhew fairer, and keep them from fading. 


Then let the paper dry of itſelf (being waſhed with alom- water) before you lay on 


the colour; or before you wet it again, for ſome Paper will need nen four « or five 
times. 


The waſhing of the paper Hs be done with A * pencil bruſh. 


But if you intend to varniſh your pictures after you have coloured them, inſtead of 
waſhing them with alom-water, firſt ſize them with new ſize made of good white 


85 . ſtarch, 
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ſtarch, with a very ng bruſh ; and this you muſt be ſure to do all over, for elſe the 
varniſh will fiok through. 


Having thus prepared your work, go to lying on your colours ccoritiing to your 
former direction, Tutting them as near as may be to the life of every thin 8. 


How to lay on your Colours. 


IR 87 world yourſelf of pencils of ſeveral ſizes, and if you will be curious, you 
_ ought to have a great and a ſmall to each reſpective colour; if not, you muſt always 
| have by you a diſh of fair water, in which you muſt waſh 921 cleanſe your l 
wiping it with a clean linen cloth, before you put it into another colour. 
For your pencils chuſe thoſe: that are good, thus: fee that they be fulleſt next the 
quill, deſcending or leſſening into a ſmall room or ſharp point, which you may fee by 
putting the hair into your mouth, and drawing it through your lips once or twice, then 
you ſee what it is, and if you hind any ſtraggling hairs, ſinge them off with che flame 
of a candle. 
Being thus provided with 8 and pencils, if you deſign to lay any colour about 
the e of any map, part, piece, or diviſion of ground, i in a es as ſuppoſe my 
wou 


_ 


ff , ̃ c 


would incloſe a particular field, or "cloſe in a meadow, with yellow ; ; with your pencil 


take camboge, or yellow · berry water a very ſmall quantity, and on the inſide of the 
black lead line draw the colour along of an equal breadth (as near as you can) from 


the line, broader or narrower as your field is in bigneſs; not daubing the field or cloſe 


all over with the colour, which would be but an abuſe to your map or plat. | 
Then having gone round the cloſe or field in this manner, with your colour, wet 


your pencil in your mouth, or have by you a ſmall quantity of water to dip it in, and 


ſtrike along the inſide of the coloured line, bringing it more down towards the center 


of the field; and this will ſweeten your colour, and make it ſhew as if it loſt itſelf by 1 


degrees, to the very colour of your paper or parchment. This courſe is to be taken 
not only for yellows, but for all other colours. Laſtly, with a pen (if you cannot do it 
handſomely with a pencil) take ſome of the colour which ſhadows the colour you have 
already uſed about the held, and go over your black-lead "Ts ſo ſhall your field be 
finiſhed. 


Laſtly, after the ſame manner you may adorn all the parts in your Plat or map, of 


divers colours. 
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